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have to do with a widow. Upon Pyrrhus his threaten-
ing afterwards to leave her, the knight shook his head,
and muttered to himself, 'Ay, do if you can.' This part
dwelt so much upon my friend's imagination, that
at the close of the third act, as I was thinking of
something else, he whispered in my ear, * These
widows, sir, are the most perverse creatures in the
world. But pray (says he), you that are a critic, is this
play according to your dramatic rules, as you call
them ? Should your people in tragedy always talk to
be understood ? Why, there is not a single sentence
in this play that I do not know the meaning of.*

" The fourth act very luckily begun before I had
time to give the old gentleman an answer ; * Well (says
the knight, sitting down with great satisfaction), I
: suppose we are now to see Hector's ghost. . . ,' Upon
Hermione's going off with a menace to Pyrrhus, the
audience gave a loud clap ; to which Sir Roger added,
c On my word, a notable young baggage !' . . .

u As they were afterwards applauding Pyrrhus, Sir
Roger put in a second time, * And let me tell you (says
he), though he speaks but little, I like the old fellow
in whiskers as well as any of them.' . . . The knight
was wonderfully attentive to the account which
Orestes1 gives of Pyrrhus his death, and at the con-
clusion of it, told me it was such a bloody piece of
work, that he was glad it was not done upon the stage.
Seeing afterwards Orestes in his raving fit, he grew
more than ordinary serious, and took occasion to
moralise (in his way) upon an evil conscience, adding,
that 6 Orestes, in his madness, looked as if he saw
something.'

1 Orestes, another Greek, was responsible for Pyrrhus* death.